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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 








ICSS SOUTHERN 
INVITATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


We are devoting this issue of the newsletter to 
a summary of the proceedings of the ICSS South- 
ern Invitational Conference held in cooperation 
with the University of Louisville at the Sheraton- 
Seelbach Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, Novem- 
ber 20-23, 1958. Faculty and administrative 
Officials from 36 Southern colleges and univer- 
sities attended the conference as well as invited 
participants from outside the region and members 
of the ICSS staff and executive committee. With 
the exception of the University of South Carolina 
every state university in the South was officially 
represented. 

We believe that the Louisville Conference, the 
first of three regional invitational meetings sched- 
uled under ICSS sponsorship, realized its basic 
objectives. Full and frank discussions of the 
problems involved in teaching the superior stu- 
dent and in establishing. Honors programs which 
cater to their particular needs were held at five of 
the six conference sessions. At the sixth, the dele- 
gates were afforded an opportunity to hear what a 
panel of eight students enrolled in Honors pro- 
grams thought of them both in terms of their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The ICSS wishes to take this opportunity to 
express its deep gratitude to President Philip G. 
Davidson of the University of Louisville and to 
the members of the faculty and the administrative 
staff at that institution who both extended to the 
conferees their warm hospitality and helped in 
sO many ways to make the conference a success. 





IDEAS and the Superior Student 


an address by 

Alvin C. Eurich, 

Vice President and Director, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 


For over 75 years special programs to 
improve the education of the superior 
students have been a part of the Ameri- 
can educational system. These efforts 
were designed to offer educational op- 
portunity to all, in keeping with the ideals 
of a democratic society. For the most 
part, they represent four different ap- 
proaches: 

(1) Acceleration, either through flexi- 
ble promotion or skipping grades by 
which the talented could advance more 
quickly than the average pupil. Starting 
in the late nineteenth century, this was 
the usual approach in American ele- 
mentary schools for educating gifted 
pupils. After World War I, acceleration 
fell into disfavor, with greater emphasis 
on social and emotional maturity. 

More recently, the manpower shortage 
has forced a rethinking of how best to 
educate and promote the ablest pupils. 
Two weaknesses became apparent in the 
American educational system that con- 
tribute to the waste of youthful talent: 
first, not enough flexibility to accommo- 
date the wide differences in ability, in- 
terests, and maturity among young people 
of similar age; and secondly, a lack of 
continuity in the educational process, 
which leaves gaps in a student’s educa- 
tion or forces him to repeat work he has 
already done well. 

As you know, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in 1951 spon- 
sored a Program of Early Admission to 
College starting with 11 institutions, (in- 
cluding the University of Louisville) 





which allowed able students to enter col- 
lege at the age of 16 before completion of 
high school. Over a period of four years, 
1,350 students took part in the program. 
Independent evaluations showed that 
students admitted early were very suc- 
cessful both academically and socially 
in comparison with students admitted by 
the usual procedures, and that the pro- 
portion planning to go on to graduate 
school was substantially larger than for 
the comparison group. By the fall of 
1957, 34 colleges and universities had 
adopted programs -for early admissions, 
including all of the original group. 

The Advanced Placement Program 
offers superior high school students an 
opportunity to take college work in 12 
different fields. Gifted high school gradu- 
ates are thereby admitted to college as 
sophomores or at least with some ad- 
vanced standing in special fields. In 
1958 more than 3,700 students from 
over 360 high schools took advanced 
placement examinations in one or more 
subjects. These able students planned to 
enroll in about 280 colleges which operate 
under the plan. 

(2) Ability grouping is a second ma- 
jor approach for improving the education 
of superior students. Programs have 
ranged from controversial “homogenous 
grouping,” which separates gifted chil- 
dren from those less talented, to more 
flexible three-track and even four-track 
systems, such as those in San Angelo 
(Texas) and Washington (D. C.) At 
San Angelo, where each subject is taught 











on three or four different levels, or 
“tracks,” rather than classify any student 
rigidly on any one track, he is placed 
according to his special accomplishments. 
Under this plan a student gifted in mathe- 
matics, for example, will be on the “top 
rail” in the subject, while on the “ave- 
rage rail” in another subject in which his 
achievement is average. 

(3) The most varied demonstrations 
in teaching the gifted are the enrichment 
programs in both the elementary and high 
schools. At times they have involved 
ability grouping. In general after World 
War I enrichment replaced acceleration 
programs as the best way to educate 
superior students. 

.For the most part, neither acceleration, 
ability grouping nor enrichment were 
applied at the college level. Gradually, 
however we are extending a most prom- 
ising aproach at this level. 

(4) With most encouraging results, we 
are systematically placing more responsi- 
bility on the individual himself for his 
own learning. This approach has come 
about mainly as a result of our asking 
questions about motivation—how to 
arouse the student’s interest in advancing 
his education, how to enlist his superior 
intelligence to help improve his learning. 

Honors programs such as those at the 
Universities of Colorado, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Virginia, Texas and Méis- 
sissippi which will be described and dis- 
cussed at tomorrow’s sessions piace more 
responsibility on the student for his 
learning. These deliberations will, I am 
sure, highlight the need for both improv- 
ing and extending such programs with 
superior students. 

Although since World War II the in- 
terest in programs for superior students 
has grown, it would be unfortunate if we 
paused now, well satisfied with our prog- 
ress. During these same years, studies on 
talented high school graduates who do 
not continue their education, on drop- 
outs at both the high school and college 





level, on shortages of educated man- 
power, suggest that we are clearly not 
doing all we can or should for our ablest 
young men and women. 

What further steps can we take to im- 
prove the education of our best students? 
Obviously, we must first have clear edu- 
cational goals. Nothing is more import- 
ant. By now we are all rather used to the 
notion that one reason the Russians suc- 
ceeded in putting mankind’s first artificial 
satellite into orbit was because the Soviet 
had a clear primary scientific goal to 
which their best brainpower was directed. 
But we tend to forget that during the war, 
when we set out to make the world’s first 
atomic bomb, we too succeeded because 
we had a clear goal, to which we applied 
our most highly trained intelligence and 
all necessary resources. If we could state 
our educational objectives as clearly and 
then mobilize our resources with the same 
urgency to achieve them, there would be 
no limit to what we could accomplish. 
As things stand, lack of clarity abe-* 
educational aims handicaps our efforts 
with our best students because we are not 
certain what we do want them to achieve. 

Unfortunately our educational stand- 
ards have been set at the level of the ave- 
rage student or below. This has put 
pressure on below-average children to 
rise to a level they cannot attain. And 
because the gifted will “get by” in any 
case without special attention, it has often 
tended to leave them to their own devices 
or allowed them to be satisfied with 
mediocre accomplishments. Perhaps the 
emphasis in the United States on every- 
thing for all—and the same amount and 
kind of “everything” for all—has been 
in part responsible for the pressure on 
outstanding students to conform at an 
early age to standards set by and for the 
numerical majority. As Margaret Mead 
has put it, 

Any degree of outstanding success 

is represented as cutting one off from 

the group so that it becomes fashion- 











able not to get better grades than 
the others, not to be too good, not 
to go up too fast. These pressures 

. tend to be particularly felt in the 
school-age groups, especially in the 
case of the child who shows intellec- 
tual or artistic gifts... 


Furthermore, in setting our educa- 
tional goals we often confuse the quan- 
titative and qualitative. Will we offer 
more and more years of schooling to 
more and more children, regardless of 
its quality or their capacity? Or will we 
examine our system for its weaknesses as 
well as its strengths, and from such an 
analysis devise new ways to provide a 
better education for more children— 
meaning the schooling zest suited to each 
child’s diverse abilities? 

To me it seems that we are on the 
threshold of a new era for American 
education. Not only are we thinking 
more deeply about our goals, we are also 
beginning to realize that education in- 
cludes the substance of everything that is 
communicated to the student—by what- 
ever means. And our means for com- 
munication have greatly multiplied. Just 
as the printing press made knowledge 
available through books to many stu- 
dents, freeing them from complete de- 
pendence on the spoken word of the 
teacher, or the written word of the hand- 
copied manuscript, our present means of 
communication have greatly enriched our 
educational resources. Television, for 
example, combines both the visual and 
aural and can be used imaginatively to 
cut down in unprecedented ways barriers 
of time and space, to extend the reach of 
great teachers to thousands of students. 
Television is a means of mass communi- 
cation; it also has great potentialities for 
individualized instruction that remain 
largely unexplored. 


A most exciting venture recently made 
possible through television is the NBC-TV 
Continental Classroom physics course, 
designed to bring high school science 
teachers up-to-date on what has been 
happening in that field. Televised over 
143 stations across the country, more 
than 250 colleges and universities are 
offering credit for the course. It is being 
taught by Professor Harvey White with 
six or more Nobel prize winners as guest 
lecturers. A large percentage of high 
school science teachers, thousands of 
college students and as yet an uncal- 
culated number of our ablest high school 
students are earning college credit for the 
course. Never before have students on a 
nationwide basis had this oportunity to 
study with leading scholars in a field. For 
many of our ablest individuals, this 
course is providing a rare chance to go 
beyond the education provided by their 
schools. 

In addition to television, we have other 
new mechanical devices, tools for teach- 
ing and learning, which can be used to 
foster a greater degree of responsibility 
on the student’s part for his own learning. 
Foreign language teaching, for example, 
is being revolutionized by language lab- 
oratories. In these the student can listen 
to a taped lesson, can record his own 
response, and then play back his record- 
ing with the teacher’s, to check his prog- 
ress. This saves time—both the teacher’s 
and the student’s—and improves the 
quality of language teaching. Further- 
more, if the student is especially gifted, it 
enables him to proceed at his own rate, 
without being held to an average pace. 
Over 100 colleges now have language 
laboratories, almost all of them built 
since 1950. 

Still another method we have only be- 
gun to think about which places more 
responsibility on the gifted is actual 
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teaching experience. All of us who have 
taught recall that we learned more the 
first year of teaching a subject than in 
any year of taking courses. Graduate 
students frequently serve as instructors 
or laboratory assistants and students in- 
tended to teach in public schools are 
given an opportunity to teach under 
supervision before entering the profes- 
sion. But our concern here is with pro- 
viding experience in teaching as a means 
of learning for the gifted student. Teach- 
ing others forces students to clarify their 
own thinking and to test their own as- 
sumptions, in order to be able to present 
them meaningfully. It also tends to de- 
velop a sharpened sense of responsibility. 
Why then should not experience in teach- 
ing others be deliberately used with 
superior students as a means of improv- 
ing their education? 

A last, and maybe the most challeng- 
ing, possibility is in curriculum re- 
organization. This area is so vast it could 
well be a subject for a separate con- 
ference. Perhaps at some future time the 
Inter-university Committee on the Supe- 
rior Student may consider holding such a 
conference. 

Our curriculum was designed historic- 
ally to enable the student to cover the 
range of human knowledge. But the 
amount of knowledge now available in 
all fields has become greater than any 
student, however gifted, can cover, learn 
and retain. In the face of such advances, 
we are up against the problem not only 
of finding new ways of teaching, but also 
new ways of thinking about what to 
teach. I have often wondered what would 
happen to a college program if we re- 
planned it with this question uppermost: 
What do we want a student to retain 
from his education ten or so years after 
graduation or at the time he begins to be 
a productive member of society? And 
furthetmore, what can we offer the supe- 
rior student to stretch his abilities to the 
greatest extent throughout his entire 


academic life, and in such a way that he 
will continue his education on his own 
after college or graduate study? 

In thinking about this question I have 
further wondered why, in the organization 
of our college curriculum, we have not 
focused on the really important ideas that 
have made a difference to man and on 
maturity in dealing with such ideas. 
After all, in no field do we expect a stu- 
dent to remember ten years after gradua- 
tion what he has covered in college unless 
he has specialized in that field and con- 
tinued to work in it. We do, however, 
expect him to think with greater maturity 
about important ideas. Why not, then, 
tackle this problem early and directly in 
the organization of the curriculum? 

Suppose, for example, instead of 
organizing the general liberal college cur- 
riculum around such subjects as history, 
philosephy, literature, psychology, phys- 
ics, chemistry or biology, we planned it 
around some of the really important ideas 
that have had a major impact on civiliza- 
tion. In the development of such a pro- 
gram all fields of specialization would be 
drawn upon, as subject matter would be 
focused upon ideas or concepts. 

The problem of identifying the basic or 
important ideas is difficult. We could not 
expect to agree on all of them, but cer- 
tainly we could agree on the need for 
common understanding of those which 
have been foremost in shaping our cul- 
ture, our economy, and our society— 
ideas which every thinking person will 
encounter and struggle with throughout 
his life. 

On some of these concepts we could 
readily agree. For example, we could 
agree, I am sure, that every student in the 
process of becoming educated should 
gain an understanding of such funda- 
mental ideas as freedom or liberty and its 
opposite, tyranny; beauty; law; energy; 
democracy; evolution; relativity; justice; 
truth and many others. These are so im- 
portant, so significant, and so all-perva- 





sive in the lives of every human being, 
that they cannot be ignored. And yet 
they cut across many fields of discipline 
if the student is to gain a full understand- 
ing of them. 

In developing an understanding of 
freedom, for example, we could draw 
upon great pieces of literature from many 
countries by authors such as Milton, Tol- 
stoy, Locke, the Bible, Shakespeare; we 
could draw upon such documents in 
political science as the Magna Charta, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights, and others. From history 
we could learn about the wars that people 
fought for personal and religious free- 
dom, what they did in quest of it. We 
could learn more about the fight for free- 
dom of intellectual inquiry, ranging from 
Plato’s account of the death of Socrates 
to Stalin’s punishment of the anti- 
Lysenko geneticists, to the present Soviet 
actions against Pasternak, and in our own 
country to the rise and fall of McCarthy 
and its effects. From the world of busi- 
ness and economics, we could find that 
freedom of enterprise has been as impor- 
tant to the development of our industrial 
leadership as free enterprise in ideas has 
been to our intellectual life. 

Another major concept is that of en- 
ergy. Perhaps no idea is more important 
today and yet nowhere throughout our 
entire educational system are we con- 
cerned with helping students acquire a 
comprehensive understanding of energy 
in all of its aspects. A study of energy 
would draw upon basic concepts of the 
physical and biological sciences in trying 
to understand the forces of the natural 
world about and within us. It would 
take us into space, distance, and meas- 
ures ranging from infinite magnitude to 
infinite smallness; from a universe so vast 
that our own sun is about the size of a 
pinpoint, to the new worlds in which the 
man-made satellites are traveling. Or, in 
opposite scale, into a world where meas- 
ures are related to the size of the elec- 








tron, which is about 1/10,000 that of the 
invisible atom. 

Physics, chemistry, philosophy and 
theology, among other subjects, must all 
be drawn upon to develop a comprehen- 
sive understanding of energy. How could 
we better stretch the minds of superior 
students than by giving them an opportu- 
nity to explore the whole range of the ex- 
pression of a potent idea? How could 
we better prepare them to think mean- 
ingfully about ideas? Such an approach 
does not represent discrete subject matter 
or a catalogue of principle and facts to 
memorize. It involves drawing upon all 
pertinent fields of knowledge to gain a 
better understanding of an idea and all 
its centrifugal ramifications. 

To be most meaningful an idea curri- 
culum would have to be worked out on 
the basis of levels of maturity. We have 
done this with various skills. In spelling, 
arithmetic and reading we think we know 
the level at which the average second, 
sixth or ninth grade pupils should func- 
tion. But when it comes to ideas we have 
hardly begun to use this approach. For 
example, what is the difference between 
the way a twelfth grade pupil or a college 
senior thinks about freedom—or energy 
—from the way a fifth grade pupil thinks 
about such ideas. If we could work out 
some approximation of these levels of 
maturity in dealing with ideas, as we 
have in skills or extent of vocabulary, we 
might then determine whether superior 
students are thinking at their highest 
potential level in comparison with the 
less talented students. 

To be sure, work with ideas would not 
constitute all of general or liberal educa- 
tion. There would still be the need to 
teach communication skills and languages, 
mathematics and laboratory work, in 
order to develop in students the necessary 
working tools. Also, ample opportunity 
would need to be provided for fields of 
specialization because in a very real sense 
it is within these fields that a student 








earns his livelihood after college. Fur- 
thermore, it is often through such con- 
centration that the gifted student is 
enabled to push forward the frontiers of 
knowledge. 

The approach through an idea curric- 
ulum requires a comprehensive reorienta- 
tion and reorganization of knowledge 
which would be a challenge for our best 
minds. The range of knowledge has 
become so vast, it cannot be encompassed 
by any student, however superior, in his 
undergraduate years or even in a lifetime. 
If the scope of education is to be com- 
prehensible, and if its impact is to be 
definite and retainable, some new focus is 
essential. 

_I must add that I hold no special brief 
for an idea curriculum as the final answer 
on how to improve the education of our 
best students. All I am saying is that a 
new approach is needed to make a liberal 
education more meaningful. By focusing 


on the great ideas and by directing stu- 
dents through the various stages of 
maturity in thinking about ideas, we have 
at least one approach that seems worth 
trying. Others—and some that may be 
much more fruitful—will occur to you. 
Furthermore, every imaginative effort to 
improve education generates its own ef- 
fects, both in the teacher and the student, 
and releases further inventive energies 
which will improve the caliber of our 
education. 

One point, in conclusion, seems cer- 
tain: that our failure to reconcile the 
notion of excellence with the notion of 
democracy has clouded our thinking 
about how to educate our superior stu- 
dents. We must re-define the concept of 
equality within our tradition to mean 
equal opportunity for each child to attain 
his maximum maturity in dealing with 
intellectual matters and in any special 
talent he may possess. 


Reports of Conference Sessions 


Honors Programs 
and Their Rationale 





“Honors Programs and Their Ration- 
ale” were discussed at the opening ses- 
sion of the conference by a panel of edu- 
cators from five Southern state univer- 
sities: George V. Taylor, Director of 
Honors, University of North Carolina; 
Harold D. Hantz, Coordinator of Honors, 


University of Arkansas; Robert K. 
Gooch, Acting Dean of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Virginia; Otis A. 
Singletary, Assistant Dean of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Texas; and John 
B. Wolfe, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The meeting was 
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chaired by Cecil G. Taylor, Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences at Louisiana 
State University. 

The panelists revealed that Honors 
programs in their respective universities 
spanned a wide spectrum of variation. 
Those of the Universities of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, for example, are of 
long-standing and well established though 
each, by acknowledgment of the panel- 
ists from those institutions, stand in 
need of rethinking and improvement. 
The Arkansas program is in its fourth 
year; that of Texas is in its initial stages. 
The University of Mississippi is, in fact, 
without a traditional Honors program 
but it is believed that departmental op- 
portunities for the more able on the upper 
division level will be the natural sequence 
of work which has been instituted for 
talented students during their freshman 
and sophomore years. 

Inasmuch as the programs for the gift- 
ed at the aforementioned universities are 
still in the process of gestation, even 
where they have been in effect for some 
time, it is perhaps in order to devote the 
major part of this report to one aspect 
common to all of them, namely, the ef- 
forts to give direction to superior students 
during their first two academic years. 

According to Professor Taylor, con- 
cern for the intellectual wellbeing of 
gifted students at North Carolina has 
been increasing since 1954. In that year 
special sections for 25 carefully selected 
freshmen were provided in mathematics, 
English, history and philosophy. From 
this modest begining an Honors program, 
under the direction of Professor Edward 
Cameron of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, took shape and was extended into 
the sophomore year. Currently 23 special 
sophomore sections have been established 
and still others are contemplated for the 
future. Professor Taylor observed that a 
happy by-product of the freshman-sopho- 
more program has been a revitalization of 
upper division Honors work which is con- 





ducted, as in nearly all institutions, on a 
departmental basis. The North Carolina 
program is being supported by a $100,- 
000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York for a five year period. 

The University of Arkansas program, 
also assisted by a Carnegie grant, has seen 
an upper division Honors program, ini- 
tiated in 1955, pushed back to accom- 
modate freshmen and sophomores. Pro- 
fessor Hantz stated that as of 1958 
special (small) sections for the more able 
students have been made available in 
approximately three-quarters of the basic 
freshmen and sophomore courses. He 
predicted that by 1959 the number of 
special sections would increase by 15 per 
cent. Professor Hantz noted that seventy- 
seven members of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences (48%) are 
involved in Honors work on both the 
lower and upper division levels, a condi- 
tion that has given pause to some Uni- 
versity administrative officials who ques- 
tion the desirability of absorbing the ser- 
vices of many of the most able teachers 
in behalf of a very distinct minority of 
the undergraduate student body. 

Dean Gooch, commenting on the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, declared that while 
the various departments usually had 
strong upper division Honors programs, 
these were unmatched in the freshman- 
sophomore years. However, he singled 
out for attention the noteworthy, though 
modest, interdepartmental seminar that is 
open to carefully selected freshmen and 
sophomores. To participate in this semi- 
nar, a student must enroll during the 
first term of his freshman year. 

The University of Texas does not have 
an orthodox Honors program, Dean 
Singletary observed, but its Plan II Pro- 
gram, begun in the 1930's, contains ele- 
ments common to the former: 1) selec- 
tion of students; 2) special sectioning of 
the academically talented; and 3) alloca- 
tion of professors noted for their ability 
to offer intellectual stimulation. Plan II, 








acknowledged throughout the campus as 
a “prestige” program, was initially lim- 
ited to 100 highly selected freshmen but 
as of 1959 its enrollment has doubled. 
Dean Singletary opined that as the Uni- 
versity’s undergraduate student body in- 
creases in the years to come the number 
of gifted students in Plan II will rise con- 
comitantly. Plan II is also a potential 
source of supply for Texas’ Junior Fel- 
lows Program. Twenty-five top fresh- 
men are designated as Junior Fellows at 
the end of their first year of academic 
work. This group is provided with an 
Honors advisory program, scholarship 
assistance, library stack permits, and a 
faculty associate. 

.The University of Mississippi, Profes- 
sor Wolfe reported, has a Scholars Pro- 
gram but offers no upper division depart- 
mental Honors work. Concentration in 


behalf of gifted students at Ole Miss has 
been largely limited to the freshman year 
during which approximately ten per cent 
of the class is afforded supplemental 
work. Perhaps the most encouraging de- 
velopments at the University are the fresh- 
man and sophomore colloquia and it is 
hoped by many administrative and fac- 
ulty members—though not all of them by 
any means—that such discussion groups 
can be carried over into the upper divis- 
ion where Honors work has faltered 
badly due to lack of departmental pro- 
grams. 

Following the presentations of the 
panelists, a lively discussion developed 
from the floor. 


William C. Archie 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Emory University 


Finding and Launching 


the Superior Student 





The session on Friday afternoon, 
November 21, was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of “Finding and Launching the 
Superior Student.” Under the chairman- 
ship of Edward W. Strong, Vice Chancel- 
lor of the University of California, some 
of the salient aspects of the problem were 
presented by a panel composed of the 
following members: Charles E. Bish, 
Director, Talented Pupil Project of the 


National Education Association; J. Ned 
Bryan, Director, Project on Guidance 
and Motivation of Superior and Talented 
Students of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
Joseph W. Cohen, Director, Inter-uni- 
versity Committee on the Superior Stu- 
dent; Frederick H. Jackson, Executive 
Associate, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; and George R. Waggoner, Dean, 
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College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Kansas. 

In the presentation by the panel and 
the floor discussion which ensued, the 
following points were particularly em- 
phasized: 

The Search for the Superior Student 

1. Long standing and effective pro- 
grams, particularly in the high schools, 
indicate that interest in identifying the 
gifted student is not new. The present 
concern is characterized by a greater 
sense of urgency on the part of the public 
and of school and university officials 
brought about by an awareness of the 
need for improved science education. 

2. The term gifted student has now 
been enlarged to include the top twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of a given group 
rather than the upper five per cent. . 

3. The student with superior poten- 
tialities must be identified early, certainly 
by the time he reaches the secondary 
school level. At present at least 200,000 
gifted students annually terminate their 
formal education after leaving high 
school. The National Education Associa- 
tion, supported by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, is now engaged in a 
project designed to help prevent the 
wastage involved in the loss of the 
academically talented students. Data are 
being collected on a national scale to 
ascertain what high schools are doing to 
identify, motivate, and train these stu- 
dents. 

The Committee on Research in Service 
of the North Central Association is cur- 
rently undertaking a specific action pro- 
gram concerned with articulation between 
high school and college. One hundred 
selected high schools are involved in a 
project designed to answer the questions 
“How can we find the gifted student?” 
and “How can we motivate him to con- 
tinue?” 

4. Identification of students with 
superior abilities should not depend on 
any single criterion. Scholastic achieve- 





ment and intelligence ratings form only 
a part of the pattern of data required. 
Also needed are not only multi-identifica- 
tion tests but also teachers’ opinions on 
qualities of mind and personality traits. 

5. Some of the qualities by which 
gifted students may be identified are: 

. Extraordinary memory 

. High level of abstract thinking 

. The ability to apply knowledge 
and illuminate experience 

. Intellectual curiosity 

. Intellectual honesty 

Persistent goal-directed 

behavior 

. Facility of expression and dis- 
criminating vocabulary 

. Variety of interests 

Physical well-being 
. Pattern of sound values 
6. Colleges can do their part in pre- 
venting loss of academically talented high 
school students and can secure for them- 
selves a higher quality in the entering 
freshmen by improvements in recruiting 
practices. These include careful screen- 
ing in the office of the Director of Ad- 
missions; inviting high-school groups to 
the campus during the summer for work- 
shops and orientation periods during 
which the guidance personnel consults 
with them; offering scholarships to the 
most able applicants; and attacking the 
problem of locating the academically 
gifted with the same zeal used in finding 
the athletically gifted. 

Launching the Superior Student Through 
Motivation and Guidance 

1. Motivation is the first step in iden- 
tification since if the able student has not 
been inspired to do his best, there is no 
performance on which to base an esti- 
mate of his ability. 

2. Attempts to motivate students for 
superior performance often are defeated 
by lack of parental example, community 
anti-intellectualism, and social mores 
which make it undesirable to surpass 
other members of one’s peer-group. 
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3. Guidance is frequently more effec- 
tive if the student is moved into an en- 
vironment which is more congenial to his 
goals. At the college level this condition 
is sometimes accomplished by association 
with other superior students in special 
sections, seminars, and colloquia. 

4. Counseling should be personal, 
and the system should provide for appro- 
priate differential treatment of students. 
Counselors, moreover, should work with- 
in a framework of opportunities available 
for the gifted which has been evolved by 
the faculty. Although schools may pro- 


vide special guidance advisers, class- 
room teachers should assume the greater 
part of the burden since they are more 
closely involved with the students’ pro- 
grams. 

5. Students will not respond to medi- 
ocrity. Consequently it is of the utmost 
importance that the most vital and chal- 
lenging teachers in a department should 
be involved in any Honors program. 

Susan B. Riley 

Professor of English 

George Peabody College 
for Teachers 






The Students View 


of Honors Programs 





The third session of the Conference 
was devoted to the most rugged test of a 
college Honors program—the attitude 
of the student himself. Professor Harold 
D. Hantz of the University of Arkansas 
guided a spirited discussion among eight 
university Honors students: Tom Hines 
of the University of Mississippi, Troy 
Majors of the University of Arkansas, 
Philip Patman of the University of Texas, 
Helen Perich of the University of Colo- 
rado, Hendrik Booraem of the University 











of Virginia, Marjorie Moran of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Peter Galindez of 
Howard University, and Mark Wilson of 
the University of North Carolina. 

The eight panelists were completely 
frank in analyzing the strengths and 
weaknesses of Honors programs, notably 
those in their own universities. For 
strengths, they mentioned selected and 
stimulating teachers, well-directioned 
courses, activities which placed regular 
educational work into sharper perspec- 
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tive, freedom for independent study, in- 
spiring associates among fellow students, 
small classes, and superior counseling. 
One panel member believed his greatest 
benefit from Honors work came in the 
opportunity to meet and to talk with 
distinguished visitors to the university; 
another asserted that the program had 
helped him “find himself,” to discover 
latent but undeveloped talents. For weak- 
nesses, the following conditions were 
noted: unsolved individual problems, 
unsound basic educational philosophy, 
limited fields of interests, insufficient 
challenge in many courses, lack of en- 
thusiasm by some departments, and badly 
balanced programs (for example, too 
much emphasis on the social sciences and 
too little on the humanities). 

In the general discussion following 
these critical appraisals, many aspects of 
the comparative values of Honors pro- 
grams were aired, some briefly, some 
more thoroughly. Considered particularly 
disturbing in regard to one institution was 
the excessively tight curriculum control 
by sponsors of the program. The role 
of independent study in another university 
was argued in the light of how much of 
it the student would have been engaged 
in even if he had not been involved in 
Honors work. One student eloquently 
testified that he had obtained a deeper 
and more meaningful education in Honors 
than he could ever have reached on his 
own. In response to a question as to 
whether an Honors program elevates the 
student morally and politically the con- 





sensus was essentially affirmative. It 
was generally agreed that Honors students 
usually gain rather than lose social pres- 
tige and that they tend to be campus 
leaders. Two panelists insisted that the 
greater intellectual motivation and the 
more incisive responsibilities of an 
Honors program definitely helped develop 
leadership qualities. 

When queried as to the greatest needs 
for the future, the student panel cited, 
among others, broader dissemination of 
the Honors idea through non-participat- 
ing areas of the college; more skillful and 
imaginative teachers and instruction; per- 
manent recogniiton of achievement on 
students’ records, additional and more 
varied challenges, though not simply 
more work; and new programs which 
would serve as a genuine and impressive 
preparation for the varieties of human 
experience. 

Finally, the students underscored a 
composite theme touched upon at earlier 
meetings of the Conference: that the 
talented undergraduate is ready, willing, 
and able to be challenged to the utmost; 
that he will not be moved by mere 
rumblings and fustian and frantic calls 
upon him to do his best; and that he will 
respond to and cooperate with bold and 
imaginative teachers and programs that 
both inspire and set him upon a course of 
rigorous intellectual self-activity. 


John Lovell, Jr. 
Professor of English 
Howard University 








Instructing 


the Superior Student 





The fourth session of the conference 
had as its subject, “Instructing the Supe- 
rior Student.” Appropriately, this topic 
followed a panel the evening before in 
which we were properly “told off” by a 
delightful delegation of “instructed” su- 
perior students. The session was chaired 
by Dean Dudley Wynn of the University 
of New Mexico. The panelists were Wal- 
ter D. Weir, Director of Honors at the 
University of Colorado; Robert C. Angell, 
Director of Honors at the University of 
Michigan; William S. Weedon, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Vir- 
ginia; and Edward A. Cameron, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the University 
of North Carolina. Your recorder 
emerged from this meeting with eleven 
pages of. detailed notes. The reduction 
of these to a brief summary requires that 
he be somewhat of a “purple passage” 
eater with superhuman digestive powers. 

Professor Walter Weir, the first panel- 
ist, speaking briefly from his experiences 
both at Reed College and at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, found that individual 
departments are usually so busily engaged 
in perpetuating their disciplines and in 
producing “contributions to knowledge” 
that they have little time to make broad 





contributions to the enlightenment of the 
student. Departmental programs, he ob- 
served, are geared to the production not 
of scholars but of graduate scholars—and 
there is a difference. 

In actual practice, Professor Weir 
pointed out, large numbers of our gifted 
undergraduates never lighten the doors 
of the graduate schools, which, in our 
commonly accepted and highly appro- 
priate terminology, are more accustomed 
to being darkened. He deplored the wor- 
ship of the god of specialization, whereby 
we produce fragmented, socially and 
politically unconscious persons unable to 
communicate with their fellow men. 
Breadth and depth are not, insisted Pro- 
fessor Weir, inherently antagonistic; but 
he found more virtue in the breadth of 
the generalized program than in the 
depth of the departmental program, 
which is often really only deep enough 
for sand to cover the head. 

Professor Robert C. Angell next 
tackled the practical matters of colloquia, 
special sections, independent study, and 
acceleration; he cited specific cases from 
his own program at the University of 
Michigan and those of other institutions, 
including Princeton, Yale, and Virginia. 
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Special sectioning he found generally 
practiced, particularly in the lower divi- 
sion; colloquia and seminars are more 
characteristic of the upper division. In- 
deed, in some institutions the senior 
seminar often finds the student already 
possessing a degree of intellectual ma- 
turity comparable to that of the graduate 
student. Independent study is a charac- 
teristic feature of nearly all programs. 
In some, independent summer study is 
encouraged; in most instances a consider- 
able opportunity for independent study is 
afforded by the senior program. 

The panel turned next to more detailed 
discussion of the lower level modus 
operandi, with Professor William C. 
Weedon holding the floor. He contrib- 
uted a memorable metaphor in caution- 
ing against forcing growth by “pulling the 
tops” of the tender young sprouts in our 
Honors gardens. He described Virginia’s 
lower level sequence of four interdis- 
ciplinary seminars which are not con- 
trolled by any one department. Emphasis 
is placed on reading, discussion, and 
writing. Professor Weedon pointed out 
that the Virginia program—in fact, all 
Honors programs—succeed or fail to the 
degree in which rigor and excellence are 
stressed as standards of performance. 

Next, Professor Edward A. Cameron 
of North Carolina discussed upper level 

in the absence of Professor 
Samuel P. Hays of the University of Iowa, 
who was originally assigned to the panel 
but was forced by illness to forego the 
conference. Speaking of his own institu- 
tion, Professor Cameron observed that 
until recently the upper level program 
had been the traditional departmental 
Honors type, often indifferently pursued, 
if at all. In the last several years, how- 
ever, there have come such healthy signs 
as upper level seminars and special sec- 
tioning of junior and senior courses in 
some departments. He noted that the 
major fault of the old-style departmental 
Honors program is its tendency to over- 
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emphasize solitary activity as opposed to 
group work—in other words, one student 
perched on the other end of the Jog all by 
himself, while even Professor Hopkins is 
probably off somewhere writing a book. 


The discussion period which followed 
the four panel presentations brought 
forth a variety of pertinent observations 
and elicited some lively argument. 
Among the points covered were: 


1. The customary over-emphasis on 
western culture in the “civilization 
course,” a fallacy attributed to the lack 
of available inexpensive translations until 
recent years. 

2. The desirability of encouraging an 
increasing degree of student initiative and 
leadership in seminars and colloquia (too 
many professors, it was noted, talk when 
they should be listening). 

3. The relative merits of the graduate- 
oriented departmental program as op- 
posed to the generalized, and usually 
“terminal,” program. 

4. The problems of adjustment caused 
by the lag between emotional and in- 
tellectual maturity in certain gifted stu- 
dents. 


5. The relative merits of underload- 


ing as opposed to overloading gifted stu- 
dents. 

6. The motivation problem—whether 
to parcel out ideas to the student or 
simply “toss the book” at him and let the 
ideas fall where they may, or not at all. 

7. The elusive formula that ten- 
tatively will settle the problem as to what 
percentage of gifted students should be 
included in a gifted student program— 
1%, 8%, 12% or even 25%. 

8. The problem of whether or not to 
admit the over-achiever to an Honors 
program—whether to allow him to go on 
and burn himself out, even if he can never 
set any woods on fire. 


9. The crucial matter of whether our 
gifted student programs are doing any- 








thing to upgrade college teaching or breed 
a new generation of superior teachers. 

Speaking to the last point, the voice 
of Professor Susan Riley of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers was heard 
crying in the wilderness. Somehow, said 
she, in our preoccupation with filling 


the world with gifted students, we should 
concern ourselves with the prior necessity 
of making straight in the academic desert 
a highway for gifted teachers. 

John K. Bettersworth 

Associate Dean for Liberal Arts 

Mississippi State College 


Administrative Problems 
of Programs For 


the Superior Student 





The fifth session of the conference on 
“Administrative Problems of Programs 
for the Superior Student’ was held in the 
Allen Courtroom at the University of 
Louisville. Quite appropriately, Presi- 
dent Philip Davidson of the University 
of Louisville was chairman of the meet- 
ing. The panelists included W. Alton 
Bryant, Provost of the University of 
Mississippi; Felton G. Clark, President of 
Southern University; James H. Robert- 
son, Assistant Dean of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Michigan; and Ed- 
ward W. Strong; Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of California. 

The fact that the meeting was held in 


the Allen Courtroom may have helped to 
generate a lively discussion on a topic 
which, on the surface at least, offered 
little grounds for ‘strong dissenting opin- 
ions. Credit for inspiring the warm give 
and take among the members of the panel 
and those sitting in the audience must go 
to Dr. Bryant who assumed the role of 
the devil’s advocate, or more accurately 
in this instance, the parsimonious, dollar- 
conscious university administrator. In- 
deed, echoes of the session were still 
being heard a half hour later at a recep- 
tion tendered to the conference rep- 
resentatives by President and Mrs. David- 
son and members of the University of 








Louisville faculty and staff. The recep- 
tion was held in the University’s hand- 
some new library. 

The aforegoing is not to imply that 
this meeting failed to produce certain 
definite areas of agreement. All of the 
panelists concurred—and there was no 
dissent from the audience—that Honors 
programs cannot be imposed upon a fac- 
ulty by administration fiat. And con- 
versely, the panelists, all administrators, 
were of similar mind in holding that fac- 
ulty members, anxious to install Honors 
programs, were under direct obligation 
to cooperate from the very first with ad- 
ministrative officials. Regarding special 
facilities for programs such as lounges, 
reading rooms, seminar rooms, libraries, 
etc., it was acknowledged by the panel 
that while these were desirable they were 
not essential especially if they involved 
any considerable outlay of badly needed 
funds. 

It was on the question of financing 
Honors programs that blood pressures 
began to rise. After hearing that such 
programs of necessity must cost money 
since they inevitably entail small classes; 
that they must be paid for by the alloca- 
tion of additional funds rather than be 
financed by moneys scrimped from exist- 
ing budgets; and that it was generally 
unwise, if not outright disastrous, to 
channelize Honors funds through indi- 
vidual departments, the audience was 
confronted with a vigorous counter-attack 
by Dr. Bryant. He questioned whether 
the allocation of funds for small Honors 
classes (10 to 15 students) could be 
justified in terms of results and in light of 
the fact that in many instances the highest 
paid faculty members would be teaching 
the smallest groups. Dr. Bryant further 
asked whether undue emphasis was not 


being placed on keeping classes small, 
whether in fact small classes were even 
academically desirable. He argued that 
small classes could lead to an excessive 
amount of “spoon feeding” and that 
undergraduate seminars and colloquia 
often degenerated into little more than 
talkfests dominated by the most loqua- 
cious and articulate, though not neces- 
sarily the ablest, students. The Ole Miss 
Provost, still in his role of the devil’s 
advocate, looked askance upon the hiring 
of additional faculty personnel to handle 
Honors work. Instead he posed an al- 
ternative solution, namely, increasing the 
teaching load of regular faculty members 
with a small increment in salary as com- 
pensation. Dr. Bryant maintained that few 
faculty members could resist augmenting 
their course load when an extra few 
hundred dollars of salary were dangled 
tantalizingly before their money-starved 
eyes. Finally, Dr. Bryant argued that 
many small upper division courses lent 
themselves admirably to Honors work 
and could consequently be considered 
Honors courses at no extra expense to 
the University or the department con- 
cerned. 


Dr. Bryant’s views were roundly chal- 
lenged in the discussion from the floor. 
The dollars and cents approach to quality 
education was criticized by several of the 
conferees. Seeking to meet Dr. Bryant’s 
arguments on their own ground, Dr. John 
Lovell, Jr. of Howard University asked 
in what were to be the closing remarks of 
the session: “Do we not try to see that 
the bright students get all they can? Is 
this not, in the last analysis, economical?” 


Robert J. Buck 
Professor of Classics 
University of Kentucky 

















Steering Committee and Conference Report 





Amidst all the discussion and criticism 
of American education in recent years 
one complete and indeed unanimous de- 
cision has emerged, namely that some- 
thing must be done and be done im- 
mediately for the essentially neglected 
superior student. We have, to be sure, a 
mandate from the public, and we here 
have accepted that mandate at least in- 
sofar as it pertains to the college and 
university level. More than that, we have 
a sense of dedication, of commitment to 
the proposition that the superior student 
merits for the national welfare superior 
treatment. We do not hold this in re- 
proach to faculties, programs and courses 
offered other students; rather we wish to 
underscore with special and dramatic 
emphasis the real academic purpose of 
our institutions. 

1. We believe, therefore, that it is the 
responsibility of all institutions of higher 
learning in the United States to develop 
special programs for superior students— 
programs uniquely suited to their fac- 
ulties, personnel and budget, for our dis- 
cussions at this Conference have revealed 
the existence of no single magic pattern. 

2. We believe it essential that full ad- 
ministration support be given to pro- 
grams for the superior student and that 
our best faculty become involved in them. 

3. We believe that the closest coor- 
dination between the secondary school 
and college is necessary for the best de- 
velopment of students in both. 

4. We believe that we must continu- 
ally maintain a critical attitude towards 
our Honors programs. We must ask 
ourselves, for example, whether we are 
simply substituting more work for better 
work; whether we are doing something 
for these students that they could not 
realize by themselves in regular pro- 
grams; whether we are so cultivating in 





them those broadly humane and moral 
concepts that they will become the in- 
spiring leaders of their generation. 

Clearly there are many more questions 
than answers. Research, study, and self- 
criticism are constant needs. 

And finally, since this is a regional 
meeting, how shall we best convey 
throughout the South our sense of inquiry 
and dedication? 

First, we recommend the holding of 
additional meetings on a regional, state, 
and local basis at which representatives 
of the administrative staffs and working 
faculties of colleges and universities 
would have the opportunity to discuss the 
problems involved in both establishing 
programs for, and in the teaching of, 
the superior student. We think it logicai 
that the state universities in the South 
should provide the leadership for such 
meetings. 

Second, we urge enlisting the support 
of such organizations as the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, and the Southern University 
Conference. Such organizations, coop- 
erating with their counterparts in other 
sections of the country, could be, we 
believe, of immense assistance in focus- 
ing attention on the efforts being made in 
behalf of gifted students and in evaluating 
those efforts. 

Third, close liaison should be main- 
tained with the Inter-university Commit- 
tee on the Superior Student. 

Fourth, each of us in our own circle of 
colleagues and influence should constitute 
a source of information and inspiration 
and serve as missionaries of educational 
excellence. 

Philip G. Davidson 
President 
University of Louisville 
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The Meaning of the Conference 





To the participant the great gain of 
the conference was the information 
shared, the experiences exchanged. In 
the discussions (scheduled and unsched- 
uled) he found new solutions for old 
problems, or discovered that others had 
learned to live with persistent difficulties 
he had been unable to overcome. In 
either case these discoveries reduced 
needless apprehensions, renewed confi- 
dence, and prepared the way for bolder 
initiative and broader accomplishment 
during the months ahead. In the common 
dedication of those present one saw his 
belief confirmed that picgrams for supe- 
rior students are indispensable no matter 
what the obstacles may be. What the 
participant derived from the conference, 
then, was an agenda of improvements to 
effect in his own program, defects to re- 
move, and experiments to undertake, 
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ophy, Tulane University 
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Boyd, Maurice; Chairman of Social Sci- 
ences, University of Florida 
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along with the courage to move con- 
fidently and tactfully in implementing 
these new measures. Indeed, the national 
and regional solidarity of concern for 
superior students, a solidarity created in 
no small part by the ICSS and displayed 
in striking measure at this conference, 
has now become an inspiration and a 
decisive aid to those making local efforts. 
Some conferences are said to inspire, 
others merely to encourage; concerning 
this meeting we content ourselves with 
observing that it has visibly strengthened 
and accelerated a movement which must 
become a landmark in the history of 
American education. The participants 
are keenly aware of this both as individ- 
uals’ and as a group. 
George V. Taylor 
Professor of History 
- University of North Carolina 
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